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THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. 


AN ESSAY BY T W. HIGGINSON, 


(Reprinted by permission of the Free Religious Association.) 


Our true religious life begins when we discover that there is. 
an Inner Light, not infallible but invaluable, which “ lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.”’ Then we have some- 
thing to steer by; and it is chiefly this, and not an anchor, 
that we need. The human soul, like any other noble vessel, 
was not built to be anchored, but to sail. “ An anchorage may, 
indeed, be at times a temporary need, in order to make some 
special repairs, or to take fresh cargo im: vet the natural des- 
tiny of both ship and soul is not the harbor, but the ocean. 

And as with individuals, ei communities. The great 
historic religions of the world are not so many stranded hulks 
left to perish. The most conspicuous among them are yet full 
of life and activity. All over the world the divine influence 
moves men. ‘There is a sympathy in religions, and this sym- 
pathy is shown alike in their origin, their records, and their 
career. I have worshipped in an Evangelical church when 
thousands rose to their feet at the motion of one hand. I have 
worshipped in a Roman Catholic church when the lifting of one 
finger broke the motionless multitude into twinkling motion, 
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till the magic sign was made, and all was still. But I never 
for an instant have supposed that this concentrated moment of 
devotion was more holy or more beautiful than when one cry 
from a minaret hushes a Mohammedan city to prayer; or 
when, at sunset, the low invocation, “Oh! the gem in the lotus 
—oh! the gem in the lotus,’’. goes murmuring, like the cooing 
of many doves, across the vast surface of Thibet. True, ‘‘the 
gem in the lotus’ means nothing to us, but it has for those 
who use it a meaning as significant as ‘‘the Lamb of God,”’ for 
it is a symbol of aspiration. 

Every year brings new knowledge of the religions of the 
world, and every step in knowledge brings out the sympathy 
between them. They all show similar aims, symbols, forms, 
weaknesses, and aspirations. Looking at these points of unity, 
we might say that under many forms there is but one religion, 
whose essential creed is the Fatherhood of God, and the Broth- 
erhood of Man,—disguised by corruptions, symbolized by my- 
thologies, ennobled by virtues, degraded by vices, but still the 
same. 


God One, with many Names.—‘‘Amid so much war and 
contest and variety of opinion,’ said Maximus T'yrius, *‘ you 
will find one consenting conviction in every land, that there is 
one God, the King and Father of all.’ *‘ God being one,’ 
said Aristotle, ‘‘ only receives various names from the various 
manifestations we perceive.’ ‘Sovereign God,” said Clean- 
thes, in that sublime prayer which Paul quoted, ‘‘ whom men 
invoke under many names, and who rulest alone,...... it is to 
thee that all nations should address themselves, for we all are 
thy children.” ‘ It is of little consequence,’ says Seneca, ‘‘ by 
what name you call the first Nature, the divine Reason that 
presides over the universe and fills all parts of it. He is still 
the same God. We Stoics sometimes call him Father Bacchus, 
because he is the Universal Life that animates Nature; some- 
times Mercury, because he is the Eternal Reason, Order and 
Wisdom. You may give him as many names as you please, 
provided you allow but one sole principle universally.”’ St. ¢ 
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Augustine readily accepts these interpretations. ‘‘It was one 
God,’ he says, ‘‘the universal Creator and Sustainer, who in 
the ‘ethereal spaces was called Jupiter; in the sea, Neptune; 
in the sun, Phoebus; in the fire, Vulcan; in the vintage, Bac- 
chus; in the harvest, Ceres; in the forests, Diana; in the sci- 
ences, Minerva.”’ So Origen, the Christian Father, frankly 
says that no man can be blamed for calling God's name in 


Egyptian, or in Scythian, or in such other language as he best 
knows. 


To say that different races worship different Gods, is like 
saying that they are warmed by different suns. The names 
differ, but the sun is the same, and so is God. As there is but 
one source of light and warmth, so there is but one source of 
religion. To this all nations testify alike. We have yet but 
a part of our Holy Bible. The time will come when, as in the 
middle ages, all pious books will be called sacred scriptures, 
Scripture Sacre. From the most remote portions of the earth, 
from the Vedas and the Sagas, from Plato and Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius and Mohammed, from the Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
and the slave Epictetus, from learned Alexandrians and the 
ignorant Galla negroes, there will be gathered hymns and 
prayers and maxims in which every religious soul may unite, 
—the magnificent liturgy of the human race. 


The Formula for all Religions.—Alexander Von Humboldt 
asserted in middle life and repeated the assertion in old age, 
that ‘‘all positive religions contain three distinct parts. First, 
a code of morals, very fine, and nearly the same in all. Sec- 
ond, a geological dream, and, third, a myth or historical nov- 
elette, which last becomes the most important of all.’ And 
though this observation may be somewhat roughly stated, its 
essential truth is seen when we compare the different religions 
of the world, side by side. With such startling points of sim- 
ilarity, where is the difference? The main difference lies here, 
that each fills some blank space in its creed with the name of a 
different teacher. --For imstance, the oriental Parsee wears a 
fine white garment, bound around him with a certain knot; 
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and whenever this knot is undone, at morning or night, he re- 
peats the four main points of his creed, which are as follows :— 


‘‘'To believe in one God, and hope for mercy from him only.”’ 

‘*'To believe in a future state of existence.”’ 

‘'To do as you would be done by.”’ 

Thus far the Parsee keeps on the universal ground of relig- 
ion. ‘Then he drops into the language of his sect and adds :— 

‘To believe in Zoroaster as lawgiver, and to hold his wri- 
tings sacred. ° 

The creed thus furnishes a formula for all faiths. It might 
be printed in blank like a circular, leaving only the closing 
name to be filled in. For Zoroaster read Christ, and you have 
Christianity ; read Buddha, and you have Buddhism; read 
Mohammed, and you have Mohammedanism. Each of these, 
in short, is Natural Religion plus an individual name. It is 
by insisting on that plus that each religion stops short of be- 
ing universal. 

Common Doctrines, Rituals, Symbols, ete —In this religion of 
the human race, thus variously disguised, we meet constantly 
the same leading features. The same great doctrines, good or 
bad;—regeneration, predestination, atonement, the future life, 
the final judgment, the Divine Reason or Logos, and the Trin- 
ity. The same religious institutions,—monks, missionaries, 
priests, and pilgrims. The same ritual,—prayers, liturgies, 
sacrifices, sermons, hymns. ‘The same implements,—frankin- 
cense, candles, holy water, relics, amulets, votive offerings. 
The same symbols,—the cross, the ball, the triangle, the ser- 
pent, the all-seeing eye, the halo of rays, the tree of life. The 
same saints, angels, and martyrs. ‘The same holiness attached 
to particular cities, rivers, and mountains. ‘The same prophe- 
cies and miracles,—the dead restored and evil spirits cast out. 
The self-same holy days; for Easter and Christmas were kept 
as spring and autumn festivals, centuries before our era, by 
Egyptians, Persians, Saxons, Romans. The same artistic de- 
signs; for the mother and child stand depicted, not only in the 
temples of Europe, but in those of Etruria and Arabia, Egypt 
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and Thibet. In ancient Christian art, the evangelists were 
represented as bearing the heads of birds and quadrupeds, like 
those upon which we gaze with amazement in Egyptian tombs: 
Nay, the very sects and subdivisions of all historic religions 
have'been the same, and each supplies us with mystic and ra- 
tionalist, formalist and philanthropist, ascetic and epicurean. 
The simple fact is, that all these things are as. indigenous as 


grass and mosses; they spring up in every soil, and often the 
miscroscope alone can distinguish the varieties. 


Incarnation.—And, as all these inevitably recur, so comes 
back again and again the idea of incarnation,—the Divine 
Man. Here, too, all religions sympathize, and, with slight 
modifications, each is the copy of the other. As in the dim 
robing-rooms of foreign churches are kept rich stores of sacred 
vestments, ready to be thrown over every successive generation 
of priests, so the world has kept in memory the same stately 
traditions to decorate each new Messiah. He is predicted by 
prophecy, hailed by sages, born of a virgin, attended by mira- 
cle, borne to heaven without tasting death, and with promise 
of return. Zoroaster and Confucius have no human father. 
Osiris is the Son of God, he is called the Revealer of Life and 
Light; he first teaches one chosen race; he then goes with his 
apostles to teach the Gentiles, conquering the world by peace ; 
he is slain by evil powers; after death he descends into hell, 
then rises again, and presides at the last judgment of all man- 
kind: those who call upon his name shall be saved. Buddhe 
is born of a virgin; his name means the Word, the Logos, but 
he is known more tenderly as the Saviour of Man; he embar- 
rasses his teachers, when a child, by his understanding and his 
answers; he is tempted in the wilderness, when older; he goes 
with his apostles to redeem the world; he abolishes caste and 
cruelty, and teaches forgiveness; he receives among his follow- 
ers outcasts whom Pharisaic pride despises, and he says, ‘‘ My 
law is a law of mercy to all.’ These are the recognized prop- 
erties of religious tradition; the beautiful garments belong not 
to the individual, but the race. It is the drawback on all hu- 
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man greatness that it makes itself deified. Even of Jesus it 
was said sincerely by the Platonic philosopher Porphyry, 
‘‘'That noble soul, who has ascended into heaven, has by a cer- 
tain fatality become an occasion of error.”’ 


Faherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man.—Every race has 
some conception of a Creator and Governor of the world, in 
whom devout souls recognize a Father also. Even where, as 
among the Buddhists, the reported teachings of the founder 
seem to ignore the existence of a Deity, the popular instinct 1s 
too strong for the teacher, so that the Buddhist races are not 
atheistic. very race has some conception of an existence 
after death. Every race in some way recognizes by its relig- 
ious precepts the brotherhood of man. The whole gigantic 
system of caste in Hindostan has grown up in defiance of the 
Vedas, which are now being invoked to abolish it. The Hito- 
padesa of Vishnu Sarman forbids caste. ‘‘Is this one of our 
tribe or a stranger? is the calculation of the narrow-minded: 
but, to those of a noble disposition, the earth itself is but one 
family.’ ‘* What is religion?’’ says elsewhere the same-book, 
and answers, ‘‘ Tenderness toward all creatures.’’ ‘‘ He is my 
beloved of whom mankind are not afraid and who of mankind 
is not afraid,”’ says the Bhagvat Geeta. ‘‘ Kesava is pleased 
with him who does good to others,...... who is always desirous 
of the welfare of all creatures,’ saysthe Vishnu Purana. The 
traditional greeting of the Buddhist Tartars is, ‘‘ All men are 
brethren and should help one another.’’ When a disciple asked 
Confucius about benevolence, he said, ‘‘ It is to love. al/ men ;"’ 
and he elsewhere said, ‘‘ My doctrine is simple and easy to un- 
derstand ;’’ and his chief disciple adds, ‘‘ It consists only in hav- 
ing the heart right and in loving one’s neighbor as one’s self.”’ 
When he was asked, ‘‘Is there one word which may serve as a 
rule of practice for all one’s life?’’ he answered, ‘‘ Is not ‘ Rec- 
iprocity’ such a word?! What you wish done to yourself, do 
to others.’’ By some translators the rule is given in a nega- 
tive form, in which it is also found in the Jewish Talmud 
(Rabbi Hillel), ‘Do not to another what thou wouldst not he 
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should do to thee; this is the sum of the law.’’ So Thales, 
when asked for a rule of life, taught, ‘‘ That which thou blamest 
in another, do not thyself.”” ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’’ said the Hebrew book of Leviticus. ‘‘ None of 
you can be called a true believer,’ says the Koran, “till he 
loves for his brother what he loves for himself.” lamblichus 
tells us that Pythagoras taught “the love of all to all,’ and 
Plutarch that Zeno taught us “to look upon all men in gen- 
eral to be our fellow-countrymen and citizens...... like a flock 
feeding together with equal right in a common pasture.’ ‘'To 
live is not to live for one’s self alone,’’ said the Greek drama- 
tist Menander; and the Roman dramatist Terence, following 
him, brought down the applause of the whole theatre by the 
saying, “‘I am a man; I count nothing human foreign to me.” 
“Give bread to a stranger,’ said Quintilian, ‘‘in the name of 
the universal brotherhood which binds together all men under 
_ the common father of nature.’’ ‘‘ What good man will look on 
any suffering as foreign to himself?’’ said the Latin satirist 
Juvenal. ‘This sympathy is what distinguishes us from 
brutes,’ he adds. Plutarch consoles Apollonius for the death 
of his son by praising the youth as “a lover of mankind.” 
The poet Lucan predicted a time when warlike weapons should 
be laid aside, and all men love one another. ‘ Nature has in- 
clined us to love men,”’ said Cicero, ‘‘and this is the founda- 
tion of the law.’ He also described his favorite virtue of jus- 
tice as “devoting itself wholly to the good of others.’’ ‘‘ Love 
mankind,’ wrote Marcus Antoninus, summing it all up in two 
words; while the loving soul of Epictetus extended the sphere 
of mutual affection beyond this earth, holding that “the uni- 
verse is but one great city, full of beloved ones, divine and hu- 
man, by nature endeared to each other.” 


Forgiveness of Enemies.—This sympathy of religions extends 
even to the loftiest virtues,—the forgiveness of injuries, the 
love of enemies, and the overcoming of evil with good. ‘It 
is declared in our Ved and Codes of Law,” says Ram Mohun 
Roy, “that mercy is the root of virtue.’ Buddha said, “A 
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man who foolishly does me wrong, I will return to him the 
protection of my ungrudging love; the more evil comes from 
him, the more good shall go from me.’’ ‘ Hatred,’’ says the 
Buddhist Dhammapada, or Path of Virtue, “does not cease 
by hatred at any time; hatred ceases by love; this is an old 
rule.” ‘*'To overwhelm evil with good is good, and to resist 
evil by evil is evil,” says a Mohammedan manual of ethics. 
‘Turn not away from a sinner, but look on him with compas- 
sion,’ says Sadi’s Gulistan. “If thine enemy hunger, give 
him bread to eat; if he thirst, give him water to drink,’’ said 
the Hebrew proverb. ‘‘ He who commits injustice is ever made 
more wretched than he who suffers it,’’ said Plato, and adds, 
“It is never right to return an injury.’ ‘‘No one will dare 
maintain,” said Aristotle, “that it is better to do injustice than 
to bear it.”” ‘*We should do. good to our enemy,” said Cleo- 
bulus, “‘and make him our friend.’’ ‘Speak not evil to a 
friend, nor even to an enemy,’ said Pittacus, one of the Seven 
Wise Men. ‘It is more beautiful,’ said Valerius Maximus, 
“to overcome injury by the power of kindness than to oppose 
to it the obstinacy of hatred.’’ Maximus T'yrius has a special 
chapter on the treatment of injuries, and concludes, “If he 
who injures does wrong, he who returns the injury does equal- 
ly wrong.’’ Plutarch, in his essay, ‘‘ How to profit by our ene- 
mies,’ bids us sympathize with them in affliction and aid their 
needs.’’ ‘‘A philosopher, when smitten, must love thuse who 
smite him, as if he were the father, the brother, of all men,”’ 
said Epictetus. ‘‘It is peculiar to man,’ said Marcus Anto- 
ninus, ‘‘to love even those who do wrong...... Ask thyself daily 
to how many ill-minded persons thou hast shown a kind dispo- 
sition.”” He compares the wise and humane soul to a spring 
of pure water which blesses even him who curses it; as the 
Oriental story likens such a soul to the sandal-wood tree, which 
imparts its fragrance even to the axe that cuts it down. 


Christians slow to admit this Sympathy of Religions.—How 
it cheers and enlarges us to hear of these great thoughts and 
know that the Divine has never been without a witness on 
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earth! How it must sadden the soul to disbelieve them: 
Worse yet, to be in a position where it is necessary to hope 
that they may not be correctly reported,—that one by one they 
may be explained away. 

For this purpose the very facts of history must be suppressed. 
Sir George Mackenzie, in his Travels jn Iceland, says that the 
clergy prevented till 1630, with “mistaken zeal,’ the publica- 
tion of the Scandinavian Eddas. Huc, the Roman Catholic 
Missionary, described in such truthful colors the religious in- 
fluence of Buddhism in Thibet that his book was put in the zn- 
dex expurgatorius at Rome. Balmes, a learned Roman Cath- 
olic writer, declares that ‘‘ Christianity is stripped of a portion 
of its honors”’ if we trace back any high standard of female 
purity to the ancient Germans; and so he coolly sets aside as 
‘*noetical’’ the plain statements of the accurate Tacitus. If 
we are to believe the accounts given of the Jewish Essenes by 
Josephus, De Quincey thinks, the claims made by Christianity 
are annihilated. ‘‘If Essenism could make good its preten- 
tions, there, at one blow, would be an end of Christianity, 
which, in that case, is not only superseded as an idle repetition 
of a religious system already published, but as a criminal pla- 
giarism. Nor can the wit of man evade the conclusion.” He 


accordingly attemps to explain away the unequivocal testimony 
of Josephus. 


And what makes this exclusiveness the more repulsive is its 
modern origin. Paul himself quoted from the sublime hymn 
of Cleanthes to prove to the Greeks that they too recognized 
the Fatherhood of God. The early Christian apologists, living 
face to face with the elder religions, made no exclusive claims. 
Tertullian declared the soul to be an older authority than 
prophecy, and its voice the gift of God from the beginning. 
Justin Martyr said, ‘*‘ Those who live according to Reason are 
Christians, though you may call them atheists.’’ ‘The same 
God,” said Clement, ‘to whom we owe the Old and New Tes- 
taments gave also to the Greeks their Greek philosophy by 
which the Almighty is glorified among the Greeks.’ ‘* What 
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is now called the Christian religion,’ said Augustine, ‘has 
existed among the ancients, and was not absent from the begin- 
ning of the human race, until Christ came in the flesh; from 
which time the true religion, which existed already, began to 
be called Christian.”’ Jerome said that ‘‘the knowledge of 
Gcod was present by nature in all, nor was there any one born 
without God, or who had not in himself the seeds of all virtues.’’ 

There is undoubtedly an increasing willingness among Chris- 
tian theologians to express views like these. Yet there are 
many who still shrink from the admission that any such sym- 
pathy exists between religicns. ‘There never was a time,” 
says a distinguished European preacher, ‘“‘when there did not 
exist an infinite gulf between the ideas of the ancients and the 
ideas of Christianity. There is an end of Christianity if men 
agree in thinking the contrary.”’ And an eminent American 
clergyman says, ‘‘ If the truths of Christianity are intuitive and 
self-evident, how is it that they formed no part of any man’s 
consciousness till the advent of Christ? But how can any one 
look history in the face, how can any man open even the dic- 
tionary of any ancient language, and yet say this! What word 
sums up the highest Christian virtue if not philanthropy? 
And yet the word is a Greek word, and was used in the same 
sense before Christendom existed. 


The Gospel of Buddhism.—And, if it is thus hard to do his- 
torical justice, it is far harder to look with fairness upon con- 
temporary religions. Thus the Jesuit Father Ripa thought 
that Satan had created the Buddhist religion on purpose to be- 
wilder the Christian church. There we see a creed possessing 
more votaries than any other in the world, numbering: nearly 
one-third of the human race. Its traditions’ go back to a 
founder whose record is stainless and sublime. It has the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, the Madonna and Child, the invo- 
cation of the dead, monasteries and pilgrimages, celibacy and 
tonsure, relics, rosaries, and holy water. Wherever it has 
spread, it has broken down the barrier of caste. It teaches 
that all men are brethren, and makes them prove it by their 
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acts; it diffuses gentleness and self-sacrificing benevolerice. 
‘‘It has become,’ as Neander admits, ‘‘to many tribes of peo- 
ple a means of transition from the wildest barbarism to semi- 
civilization.”” Tennent, living amid the lowest form of it in 
Ceylon, says that its code of morals is “second only to that of 
Christianity itself,’’ and enjoins “every conceivable virtue and 
excellence.’ Shall we not rejoice in this consoling discovery ? 
‘“Yes,’’ said the simple-hearted Abbe Huc: so he published 
his account of Buddhism, and saw the book excommunicated. 
‘*No!”’ said Father Ripa, ‘it is the invention of the devil !”’ 


The Gospel of Islam.—With a steady wave of progress Mo- 
hammedanism is sweeping through Africa, where Christianity 
scarcely advances a step. Wherever Mohammedanism reaches, 
schools and libraries are established, gambling and drunken- 
ness cease, theft and falsehood diminish, polygamy is limited, 
woman begins to be elevated and has property rights guaran- 
teed; and, instead of witnessing human sacrifices, you see the 
cottager reading the Koran at her door, like the Christian cot- 
tager in Cowper’s description. ‘* Its gradual extension,”’ says 
an eye-witness, “is gradually but surely modifying the negro. 
Prey: Within the last half century the humanizing influence of 
the Koran is acknowledged by all who are acquainted with the 
interior tribes.” So in India, Mohammedanism makes con- 
verts by thousands, according to Colonel Sleeman, where Chris- 
tianity makes but a handful; and this, he testifies, because in 
Mohammedanism there is no spirit of caste, while Christians 
have a caste of their own, and will not put converts on an 
equality with themselves. Do we rejoice in this great work of 
progress? No! one would think we were still in the time of 


the crusades by the way we ignore the providential value of 
Mohammedanism. 


No Truth or Virtue the Monopoly of any Faith.—The one un- 
pardonable sin is exclusiveness. Any form of religion is en- 
dangered when we bring it to the test of practical results; for 
none can yet bear that test. There never existed a person, a 
book, or an institution, which did not share, however distantly, 
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the merits and the drawbacks of its rivals. Granting all that 
can be established as to the debt of the world to the very best 
dispensation, the fact still remains, that there is not a single 
maxim, or idea, or application, or triumph, that any one relig- 
ion can claim as exclusively its own. Neither faith, nor love, 
nor truth, nor disinterestedness, nor forgiveness, nor patience, 
nor peace, nor equality, nor education, nor missionary effort, 
nor prayer, nor honesty, nor the sentiment of brotherhood, nor 
reverence for woman, nor the spirit of humanity, nor the fact 
of martyrdom, nor any other good thing, is monopolized by 
any form of faith. All religions recognize, more or less re- 
motely, these principles; all do something to exemplify, some- 
thing to dishonor them. | Travelers find that virtue is in a 
seeming minority in all other countries, and forget that they 
have left it in a minority at home. A Hindoo girl, astonished 
at the humanity of a British officer toward her father, declared 
her surprise that any one could display so much kindness who 
did not believe in the God Vishnu. Rev. J. R. Wolf, an Eng- 
lish missionary, met a Buddhist who readily offered to believe 
in Jesus Christ if the missionary would believe in Buddha. 
Gladwin, in his ‘“ Persian Classics,’ narrates a scene which 
occurred in his presence between a Jew and a Mohammedan. 
The Mohammedan said in wrath, “If this deed of conveyance 
is not authentic, may God cause me to die a Jew.” ‘The Jew 
said, ‘* I make my oath on the Pentateuch, and if I swear false- 
ly I am a Mohammedan like you.” 


Christianity’s Claim to Superiority Considered.— What relig- 
ion stands highest in its moral results, if not Christianity ? 
Yet Christendom has produced the slave-trader as well as the 
saint. If we say that Christendom was not truly represented 
by the slaves in the hold of John Newton’s slave-ship, but only 
by his pious meditations in the cabin, then we must admit that 
Buddhism is not to be judged merely by its prostrations before 
Fo, but by the learning of its lamaseries and the beneficence 
of its people. Keshub Chunder Sen goes from India to Eng- 


land, and implores Christians to cease demoralizing the young 
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Hindoos by teaching them the use of strong drink. ‘‘ Man 
after man dies,’ he says, ‘“‘and people sometimes compute the 
results of English education by the number of deaths that actu- 
ally take place, every month and year, through intemperance. ” 
The greater humanity of Hindoos towards animals has been, 
according to Dr. Hedge, a serious embarrassment to our mis- 
sionaries. Men interrupt the missionaries in China, Coffin 
tells us, by asking them why, if their doctrines are true, Chris- 
tian nations forced opium on an unwilling emperor, who refused 
to the last to receive money from the traffic; and it is well 
known that Gutzlaff, a missionary, accompanied the English 
ships, as interpreter, on that occasion. 


What a history has been our treatment of the American In- 
dians! ‘*Instead of virtues,”’ said Cadwallader Colden, wri- 
ting as early as 1727, ‘“‘we have taught them vices that they 
were entirely free from before that time.”” The delegation 
from the Society of Friends reported, in 1869, that an Indian 
chief brought a young Indian before a white commissioner to 
give evidence, and the commissioner hesitated a little in receiv- 
ing a part of the testimony, when the chief said with great em- 
phasis, *‘ Oh! you may believe what he says: he tell the truth: 
he has never seen a white man before!’’ In Southey’s Wesley 
there is an account of an Indian whom Wesley met in Georgia, 
and who thus summed up his objections to Christianity : ‘‘Chris- 
tian much drunk! Christian beat man! Christian tell lies! 
Devil Christian! Me no Christian!’’ What then? All other 
religions show the same discrepancy between belief and prac- 
tice, and each is safe till it begins to traduce the rest. Test 
each sect by its best or its worst as you will, by its high-water 
mark of virtue or its low water-mark of vice. But falsehood 


begins when you measure the ebb of any other religion against 
the flood-tide of your own. 


There is a noble and a base side to every history. Thesame 
religion varies in different soils. Christianity is not the same 
in England and Italy; in Armenia and in Ethiopia; in the 
Protestant and Catholic cantons of Switzerland; in Massachu- 
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setts and in Utah. Neither is Buddhism the same in China, 
in Thibet and in Ceylon; nor Mohammedanism in Turkey and 
in Persia. We have no right to pluck the best fruit from one 
tree, the worst from another, and then say that the tree is 
known by its fruits. I say again, Christianity has, on the 
whole, produced the highest results of all, in manners, in arts, 
in virtue. Yet when Christianity had been five centuries in 
the world, the world’s only hope seemed to be in the superior 
strength and purity of pagan races. ‘*Can we wonder, wrote 
Salvian (A. D. 400), ‘if our lands have been given over to the 
barbarians by God? since that which we have polluted by our 
profligacy the barbarians have cleansed by their chastity.” At 
the end of its first thousand years, Christianity could only show 
Europe at its lowest ebb of civilization, in a state which Guizot 
calls ‘“‘death by the extinction of every faculty.” The barba- 
rians had only deteriorated since their conversion; the great 
empires were falling to pieces; and the only bright spot in 
Europe was Mohammedan Spain, whose universities taught all 
Christendom science, as its knights taught chivalry. Even at 
the end of fifteen hundred years, the Turks, having conquered 
successively Jerusalem and Constantinople, seemed altogether 
the most powerful nation of the world; their empire was com- 
pared to the Roman empire; they were gaining all the time. 
You will find everywhere—in Luther's ‘**Table-talk,” for in- 
stance—how weak Christendom seemed against them in the 
middle of the sixteenth century; and Lord Bacon, yet later, 
describes them in his *‘ Essays”’ as the only warlike nation in 
Europe except the Spaniards. but the art of printing had 
heen discovered, and that other new world, America; the study 
of Greek literature was reviving the intellect of Europe, and 
the tide had begun to turn. For four hundred years it has 
been safe for Christendom to be boastful, but, if at any time 
during the fifteen hundred years previous the comparison had 
been made, the boasting would have been the other way. It 
is unsafe to claim a monopoly of merit on the basis of facts that 
cover four centuries out of nineteen. Let us not be misled by 
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a hasty vanity, lest some new incursion of barbarians teach us, 
as it taught the early Christians, to be humble. 

We see what Christianity has done for Europe; but we do 
not remember how much Europe has done for Christianity. 
Take away the influence of race and climate; take away Greek 
literature and Mohammedan chivalry afd the art ef printing ; 
set the decline of Christianity in “Asia and Africa against its 
gain in Europe and America,—and, whatever superiority may 
be left, it affords no basis for any exclusive claims. ‘The re- 
cent scientific advances of the age are a brilliant theme for the 
rhetorician ; but those who make these advances appear very 
little disposed to ascribe them to the influence of any form of 
religion. 

Indeed it is only very lately that the claim of superiority in 
civilization and the arts of life has been made in behalf of 
Christianity. Down to the time of the Reformation it was 
usual to contrast the intellectual and practical superiority of 
the heathen with the purely spiritual claims of the church. 
Ruskin complains that in Raphael's decorations of the Vatican 
he concedes Philosophy and Poetry to the ateients, and claims 
only Theology for the moderns. ‘‘ From the béginning of the 
world,” said Luther, ‘‘ there have always been among the hea- 
thens higher and rarer people, of greater and more exalted un- 
derstanding, more excellent diligence and skill in all arts, than 
among Christians, or the people of God."’ ‘* Do we excel in 
intellect, in learning, in decency of morals ¢”’ said Melancthon. 
" By no means. But we excel in the true knowledge and wor- 
ship and adoration of God.” ‘The church has always been 
accustomed, says the Roman Catholic Digby, ‘‘ to see genius 
and learning in the ranks opposed to her.” 

Historically, of course, we are Christians, and can enjoy the 
advantage which that better training has given, just as the fa- 
vored son of a king may enjoy his special advantages and yet 
admit that the less favored are also sons. The name of Chris- 
tianity only ceases to excite respect when it is used to repre- 
sent any false or exclusive claims, or when it takes the place 
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of the older and grander words, ‘‘ Religion ”’ and ‘ Virtue.” 
When we fully comprehend the sympathy of religions we shal] 
deal with other faiths on fairer terms. We shall cease trying 
to free men from one superstition by inviting them into another. 


Missionaries from within vs. those from without.—The true 
Inissionaries are men inside each religion who have outgrown 
its limitations. But no Christian missionary has ever yet con- 
sented to meet the man of other religions upon the common 
ground of Theism. In Bishop Heber’s time, the Hindoo re- 
former Swaamee Narain was teaching purity and peace, the 
unity of God, and the abolition of caste. Many thousands of 
men followed his teachings, and whole villages and districts 
were raised from the worst immorality by his labors, as the 
Bishop himself bears witness. But the good Bishop seems to 
have despaired of him as soon as Swaamee Narain refused con- 
version to Christianity, making the objection that God was 
not incarnated in one man, but in many. Then there was 
Ram Mohun Roy, sixty years ago, who argued from the Ve- 
das against idolatry, caste, and the burning of widows. He 
also refused to be called a Christian, and the missionaries de- 
nounced him. Now comes Keshub Chunder Sen, with his 
generous utterances: ‘‘ We profess the universal and absolute 
religion, whose cardinal doctrines are the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, and which accepts the truths of 
all scriptures, and honors the prophets of all nations.”’ The 
movement reaches thousands whom no foreign influence could 
touch ; yet the Methodist missionaries denounce it in the name 
of Christ. It is the same with our treatment of the Jews. 
According to Bayard Taylor, Christendom converts annually 
three or four Jews in Jerusalem, at a cost of $20,000 each; 
and yet the reformed Jews in America have already gone in 
advance of the most liberal Christian sects in their width of 
religious sympathy. ‘The happiness of man,” says Rabbi 
Wise, speaking for them, ‘‘ depends on no creed and no book ; 
it depends on the dominion of truth, which is the Redeemer 
and Savior, the Messiah and the King of Glory.’ 
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A Religion and the Religion.—It is our happiness to live in 
a time when all religions are at last outgrowing their mythrol- 
ogies, and emancipated men are stretching out their hands to 
share together “‘ the luxury ofa religion that does not degrade.’ 
The progressive Brahmoes of India, the Mohammedan students 
in London, the Jewish radicals in America, are teaching es- 
sentially the same principles, seeking the same ends, with the 
most enlightened Christian reformers. The Jewish congrega- 
tions in Baltimore were the first to contribute for the education 
of the freedmen ; the Buddhist. temple, in San Francisco, was 
the first edifice of that city draped in mourning after the mur- 
der of President Lincoln; the Parsees of the East sent con- 
tributions te the Sanitary Commission. The great religions 
of the world are but larger sects; they come together, like the 
lesser sects, for works of benevolence; they share the same as- 
pirations, and every step in the progress of each brings it nearer 
to all the rest. For most of us in America, the door out of 
superstition and sin may be called Christianity; that is our 
historical name for it; it is the accident of a birthplace. But 
other nations find other outlets; they must. pass through their 
own doors, not through ours; and all will come at last upon 
the broad ground of God’s providing, which bears no man’s 
name. ‘The reign of heaven on earth will not be called the 
Kingdom of Christ or of Buddha,—it will be called the Church 
of God, or the Commonwealth of Man. I do not wish to be-_ 
long to @ religion only, but to the religion; it must not include 
less than the piety of the world. 


If one insists on being exclusive; where shall he find a home ¢ 
What hold has any Protestant sect among us on a thoughtful 
mind? ‘They are too little, too new, too inconsistent, too fee- 
ble. What are these children of a day compared with that 

magnificent Church of Rome, which counts its years by centu- 
_ ries, and its votaries by millions, and its martyrs by myriads ; 
with kings for confessors and nations for converts ; carrying to 
all the earth one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and claiming 
for itself no less title than the Catholic, the Universal? . Yet 
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in conversing with Catholics one is again repelled by the com- 
parative juvenility, and moderness, and scanty numbers of their 
church. It claims to be elder. brother of our little sects, doubt- 
less, and seems to have most of the family fortune. But the 
whole fortune is so small! and even the elder brother is so 
youpg! The Romanist himself ignores traditions more vast 
than his own, antiquity more remote, a literature of piety more 
grand. His temple suffocates: give us a shrine still wider; 
something than this Catholicism more catholic; not the Church 
of Rome, but of God and Man; a Pantheon, not a Parthenon; 
the true semper, ubique, et ab omnibus; the Religion of the 
Ages, Natural Religion. 

I was once in a Portuguese cathedral when, after the three 
days of-mourning, in Holy Week, came the final day of Halle- 
lujah. The great church had looked dim and sad, with the 
innumerable windows closely curtained, since the moment when 
the symbolical bier of Jesus was borne to its symbolical tomb 
beneath the High Altar, while the three mystic candles blazed 
above it. There had been agony and beating of cheeks in the 
darkness, while ghostly processions moved through the aisles, 
and fearful transparencies were unrolled from the pulpit. The 
priests kneeled in gorgeous robes, chanting, with their heads 
resting on the altar steps; the multitude hung expectant on 
their words. Suddenly burst forth a new chant, ‘Gloria in 
-Excelsis!’’ In that instant every curtain was rolled aside, the 
cathedral was bathed in glory, the organs clashed, the bells 
chimed, flowers were thrown from the galleries, little birds 
were let loose, friends embraced and greeted one another, and 
we looked down upon a tumultuous sea of faces, all floating in 
a sunlit haze. And yet, I thought, the whole of this sublime 
transformation consisted in letting in the light ot day! These 
priests and attendants, each stationed at his post, had only re- 
moved the darkness they themselves had made. Unveil these 
darkened windows, but remove also these darkening walls; the 


temple itself is but a lingering shadow of that gloom. _ Instead 
of its stifling incense, give us God's pure air, and teach us that 
the broadest religion is the best. 


Notes and News, 


With this number we both enter upon a new volume and hoist 
to the mast head a new name. “ What’sina name?’ Much. The 
Pamphlet Mission did not meet with general favor as a name. We 
trust it will be different with Unrry. 


As we have previously announced, our Volume II will contain a 
Series of Six Papers upon the following subjects of central import- 
ance in connection with the new theology: “Sympathy of Religions” 
(a reprint), “The Old Testament,” “The New Testament,” “ Jesus,” 
“Paul,” and “ Religion and Science,” written by T. W. HiGcarInson, 
Dr. K. Konter, J. Vira Buaxke, Prof. J. H. Aten, J. T. Brxspy and 
J. T. SUNDERLAND ;—these to alternate with another Series of six 
shorter papers on the following subjects of practical religion: “ The 
Liberal Sunday. School,” “ Religion in Daily Life,” “ Religion and 
Character,” “ Religion and Morality,” “ Religion and Social Science,” 
and “‘ The Perfect Trust,” written by J. Lu. Jones, Brooke HErrorp, 


SAMUEL LoNGFELLOow, R. L. Herpert, J.C. LEaRNep, C. W. WENDTE 
and Dr. C. A. Barro. 


We are glad to announce that Mr. WENpTeE promises to contribute 


to our pages his interesting “Foreign Notes” each month regularly 
in the future. 


Our Plans for Sunday School Work.—We have been purposing 
for some months past to make our September 15 issue a Sunday School 
number. Arrangements are now complete for so doing, and we take 
pleasure in announcing for Uniry of that date a paper on “ The Lib- 
eral Sunday School,” by Rev. J. Lu. Jones; two Sunday School “ Ser- 
vices,” with music, by Rev. J. Vira Buiaxke; the first two of a Series 
of Twelve Lessons on “Corner Stones of Character,” by Mrs. Kate 
GANNETT WE tis; besides various Sunday School notes, advertise- 
ments of Sunday Sckool “tools,” ete. Most of our Liberal Sunday 
Schools begin their year’s work about Sept., or October first, and it is 
hoped and believed that this Sunday School number, coming at this 
time, will meet a real and widely-felt want. All who know Mr. Jones 
can judge for themselves how practical and suggestive his paper will 
be sure to be. Of Mr. BLake’s “Services” we shall have more to say 
by and by, when our readers have seen how beautiful they are. Mrs. 
WELLS’ Sunday School Lessons, beginning with our Sept. 15 number, 
will be continued right on regularly—two lessons in each issue of 


. 
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Uniry, until the series is complete. The subjects will be as follows: 
(1) Truthfulness ; (2) Honesty ; (3) Unaffectedness ; (4) Temperance ; 
(5) Self-Control; (6) Promptness; (7) Order; (8) Concentration ; (9) 
Justice; (10) Chivalry; (11) Politeness; (12) Reverence. These les- 
sons will not only be published in Uniry, but they will also be issued 
by us in the form of Sunday School Leaves, or Lesson Papers, so that 
schools may be supplied with them in quantities at low rates. At 
the last meeting of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society in 
Chicago, it was found that Liberal Sunday School workers in the 
West generally seemed to be feeling the need of nothing so much as 
really good Lessons. It is with the hope of doing something to sup- 
ply this need that we have determined to begin the publication of 
S. 8. Lessons, the very best we can command, as a regular feature of 
Unity. We begin with the above-mentioned series by Mrs. WELLS, 
a lady whose well-known ability as a writer for both adults and chil- 
dren, we trust will command for her lessons general attention, par- 
ticularly among the schools of the West. We shall announce in due 
time the series which will succeed this. It will be our aim, so far as 
possible, to have each new series so connected with the preceding 


that schools can pass right on from one to the other without any 
break. | 


We are glad to see that the Eclectic Society of Liberals at Gree- 
ley, Colorado, is progressing finely, with good audiences and excel- 
lent speaking by its own members. It greatly encourages us to think 
that similar movements may be carried on elsewhere. There is need 
of organization among the thinking radicals of the country. Let 
them drop their special names and unite in the common pur- 
pose of promoting morality, rational thought, and a deeper under- 
standing of our relations to the Universe and its laws. All believe as 
much as this, and this is enough for solid and successful work. We 
notice that the Greeley society provides for the religious sense by 
music, singing, reading of poetry, and other similar exercises. At a 
recent meeting, Mr. Joun W. Porter, lately of Grand Haven, Mich., 
read a fine paper on the “Transitions of Religious Beliefs.” He 
dealt with the subject in a very catholic and reverent spirit, showing 
that he had given much thought to it. So long as the society can 


listen to so able and so thoroughly religious statements of religious 
truths, we feel sure it will prosper. 
¢ 


Boston Correspondence.—The churches here are largely closed 
and the ministers away on their well-earned vacations. Out of some 
thirty Unitarian churches in the city, hardly a dozen remain open. 
Last Sunday I heard at the Church of the Disciples a fine and thought- 
ful discourse from Rey. S. J. BArRrows, the successor of the late Dr. 
Haxt, in the pulpit of the historic First Church, at Dorchester, and 
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one of the most talented and earnest of the younger Unitarian min- 
isters. Mr. Barrows has had a yaried and interesting experience 
previous to his adoption of his present profession. For some years 
an accomplished short-hand reporter in Washington, he became one 
of Gov. Sewarp’s secretaries in the State Department. Next he was 
attached to Gen’! Cusrsr’s first expedition into the Black Hills, as a 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. After some further literary 
service on that journal, he became a convert from the Baptist to the 
Unitarian faith, and shortly after entered the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge as a theological student. The course here was supplemented 
by a year or two of study at a German university. On his return he 
accepted his present charge. He has written some excellent articles 
for the Atlantic and other magazines, is a frequent contributor to the 
N. Y. Tribune, the Unitarian Review and Christian Register, and as a 
paragrapher has a fund of good spirits and keen but kindly humor, 
which even the lamented T. J. Mumrorp did not excel. Mr. Bar- 
rows is the editor of the foreign department of the Unitarian Review, 
and during Bro. Ames’ brief vacation has had charge of the Register. 
Speaking of the younger Unitarian ‘ministers reminds me of an 
utterance of our dear Cuas. AMEs, which may be quoted in reply to 
the frequent croakings and fault-finding with the incoming genera- 
tion of liberal clergymen on the part of our older ministers and lay- 
men. Says Ames, whose position at the head of the Register gives 
him unusual opportunities for observation on this point: “The young 
ministers of the Unitarian denomination are the finest lot of men, 
intellectually, morally and spiritually, the liberal church has ever 
had in its pulpits. More pure, earnest, talented and devout workers 
no cause can desire for itself. They are the glory not only of 
Unitarianism, but of the Church Universal. The only fear I ever 
have for them is that they may become too anxious, too impatient 
in their ambitions and eagerness for service, and so attain to a 
superficial success instead of a slow, solid and enduring growth in 
character and ability.” <A large acquaintance with our young minis- 
ters, East and West, enables me most warmly to endorse this enthu- 
silastic statement. We have indeed a noble army of prophets rising 
up among us. As I think of them I thank God and take new courage. 
—(QUIDAM. 


Foreign Notes,—A royal commission has been appointed at the 
instance of the Archbishop of York, to inquire into the law and 
practice of admission, sale, exchange and resignation of ecclesiatical 
benefices in England, and to recommend remedies for any abuses 
therein, if found. 

The Ritualist heresy is increasing in England, and the “ Public 
Worship Regulation Act,” from which so much was expected, does 
not give much help, and is fast becoming a public laughing stock. 
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The Bishops are in considerable alarm over the increase of this ten- 
dency. The Bishop of Bath and Wells declares straight-out that there 
exists a conspiracy to carry the Established Church over to Rome. 
This does not seem so unwarrantable when we read the words which 
the ritualist Dr. Lez has printed in a recent volume. He says, in ef- 
fect, that it is surprising that the Roman Catholics do not sustain his 
party. “ We do for England what they themselves cannot do. We 
teach the people to believe that God is to be venerated in the form 
of bread, and they accept from us what they would not receive from 
the Roman Catholic teachers who have lived among us for the past 
three hundred years. We teach the people to bear willingly that 
doubly-irksome duty for an Anglo-Saxon, the private confession, and 
to believe that the word of the priest ‘ I absolve thee,’ is the voice of 
God. In every way we do their work, ete.” 

After long and violent debates, the Fifth Old Catholic Synod has 
arrived at the long-expected decision abolishing compulsory clerical 
celibacy, by a vote of seventy-five to twenty-two. The Dutch dele- 
gates present, who were strongly opposed to this measure, threaten 
to secede and form an independent church in Holland. 


Personals.— W here is the man, earnest, able, self-denying, brave, 
full of the spirit of stick-to-it, who is ready to go to the newly organ- 
ized Unity Church, Marshalltown, Iowa, and do a good work? As 
we announced in our last issue, the church can offer about $600 for 
one-half a good man’s time, leaving him free to put in the other half 
at some other place or places within easy reach by rail.—Reyvy. Dr. 
Mixer, of Boston, has been for a time filling the pulpit of Dr. TucKER 
in St. Paul.— Rev. ALBert WaALKLeEy, our cordially-welcomed 
new-comer from the Reformed Episcopalians, has decided to go to 
Harvard for a three years’ course in the Divinity School. Rev. F. 
EK. KirrrepGe, of Muskegon, Mich., is spending his vacation and doing 
some missionary work at Charlevoix, in the same State. For two 
Sundays he has preached in the Methodist Church. Mrs. RoBert 
CoLLYER and family are passing a few weeks at Torch Lake, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan. Meanwhile, Mr. CoLLyer is preach- 
ing in England to immense congregations.——A correspondent of the 
Indianapolis Journal, who has recently visited Concord, Mass., says 
that Mr. Emerson’s health of late is greatly failing. Prof. J. H. 
ALLEN is to take Dr. HenaGe’s place in Ecclesiastical History at the 
Cambridge Divinity School for a year or two.—Rev. C. W. WENpDTE 
has been spending August at Newport, R. I1——Rev. R. L. Hersert 
and wife, of Geneva, have been keeping cool on the coast of Maine. 
—BayarpD Tay.Lor’s physicians have forbidden him doing mental 
work. His “ Life of Goethe” must be deferred.——It is reported that 
Rey. N. P. GILMAN, one of the ablest of our Unitarian scholars and 
writers, has been invited to the Professorship of Ethics and English 
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Literature in Antioch College. The Register says that the report cor- 
rected would be that he goes to fill the pulpit of the college chapel 
for three months, beginning September 1. Query: Is there no con- 
nection, present or to be, between the pulpit and the professorship? 
Rev. StepHen H. Tyna has established a Gospel-garden in New 
York, borrowing his idea from the beer-gardens.—Rev. JASPER 
Dovuruirt, of Shelbyville, has turned to good account the hot Sundays 
of August by holding basket-meetings in groves in the vicinity of his 
different preaching stations.’ A general invitation was extended to 
everybody in the neighborhood, without regard to sect, to come and 
bring their lunch baskets and listen to a simple, practical, earnest 
discourse at 10 A. M. and another at 2 P. M.—taking a couple of hours 
recess at noon for hand-shaking and eating dinner. The meetings 
have been well attended. By the way, if any of our readers who are 
sick or weary or sad, want to read aSermon wonderfully bright and 
sweet and full of tender sympathy and comfort, which we are sure 
will do their souis good, let them send for the Shelbyville (Ills.) 
Democrat of July 21, containing a discourse from Bro. DovuTHIT on 
“ Hoping, Waiting and Resting.” 


The National Unitarian Conference will meet at Saratoga Springs, 
Sept. 17-20. Rev. Brooke Herrorp will preach the opeming sermon. 
_ During the Conference, essays will be read, among others, by GEORGE 
WILuiAM Curtis, on “Morals and Politics,” by Rev. C. C. Everett, 
D. D., on “The New Ethics ;’ and by Rev. JAMes FREEMAN CLARKE 
on “The New Theology.” The United States Hotel, the Columbian 
Hoteland the Morey House offer to entertain delegates at reduced 
rates, viz: $2.50, $1.75 and $1.50 per day respectively. The Eastern 
railroads promise reduced rates. Probably Western delegates will 
get reductions from Chicago. 


In the following pleasant way the Register has been talking about 
us: “The Pamphlet Mission, the bright and winged messenger of 
‘Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion,’ published semi- 
monthly at Chicago by a coterie of our Western liberal brethren, will 
enter on its second half-year on the first of September. Its name will 
then be changed to Unity, a gain at least in the way of brevity, and a 
significant hint of the spirit and aim of the publication. It needs sub- 
scribers, and deserves a million.” 

Thanks! But we hope we shall not get our deserts. A million 
subscribers! that would be quite too many. First, we don’t know 
where we should put them all. Secondly, we are almost sure it would 
turn our heads. Thirdly, we are afraid it involves rather more money 
than our friends had better trust us with. Put it at a fraction of a mil- 
lion—the right fraction—and we agree. Candidly, we want to secure a 
thousand more subscribers with the beginning of the our new volume. 
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And we ask our friends everywhere to make an earnest, united and 
prompt effort to get them for us. Will those who have secured us club 
lists see if they cannot, now, with the attractions which we offer for 
the next six months, increase their lists? Ina large number of places, 
where to our knowledge there are many Liberals, we have only one 
or two subscribers. Will not these try to get up Clubs? Will not 
our Liberal ministers see to it that their societies are canvassed? 
Will not all our friends everywhere, East and West, in city and 
country, where there are Liberal Societies and where there are none, 
join in a common effort, vigorously and promptly, to secure the sub- 
scribers we need. Send freely for circulars or specimen copies. 


————— ee a 


Unity, (formerly THe PAMPHLET Mission) has been established for the purpose of 
publishing a semi-monthly series of Liberal Religious pamphlets on the Unity. the Evo- 
lution, the Doctrines, the Bibles, and the Leaders of Religion ; on the Relations of Relig- 
ion to Science, to Devotion and Conduct, and on kindred topics; written by men whose 
word combines Liberal thonght with religious fecling. Each pamphlet will contain an 
Essay or Sermon, (original or reprint,) together with from six to ten pages of ‘‘ Notes and 
News,’ made up of short editorials, gleanings from the freshest religious thought, and 
news-items about Liberal work. Liberal buoks, etc. Itis hoped that the publication will 
meet the want not only of persons already connected with Liberal organizations, but also, 
especially, of IsoLaTED LIBERALS—the fives and tens and twenties in small towns. Be- 
sides its use in the home, it can do service among friends and neighbors, as well as furnish 
regular material for Sunday meetings and discussions in places hardly to be reached by 
Liberal preachers, 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Per year, $1.50. Toclubs of ten or more, 81.35, with one extra 
copy free. Sipgle pamphlets, 10 cts.; in packages of ten or more, 6 cts. each. 

Publishing Committtee :—RoORERT COLLYER, WM. C. GANNETT, J. Lu. JONES, C. W. 
WENDTE and J.C. LEARNED. 

STATE AGENTs.—The following State Agents solicit correspondence in the interest of, 
and subscriptions for UNiry: Ww. C.GANNETT, St. Paul, Minn.; Jenk. Lu. Jones, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Geo. W. Cooke, Grand Haven, Mich.; J. R. EFFInGer, DesMoines, Iowa; 
M. J. MILLER, Geneseo, Ills.; A. FREEMAN BAILEY, Syracuse, N. Y.; C. W. WENDTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J.C. LEARNED, St. Louis, Mo.; Ws. ELLERY COPELAND, (West Mo.) 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Address all communications to UNITy, 50 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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THEODORE PARKER. 


A limited number of G. P. Putnam Son’s 


PUBLISH 
Schedule of Old Testament Lessons, | Cheap Edition (Paper Cover,) of ; 
ff Ae? le each, 2 cts. ’ . es 
Schedule of New Testament Parables, Parker’s Discourses of Religion, 
. ‘ we wt 
Seealluasiatinieanen teas tor Clases’? | With a biographical sketch by Miss Ste- 


Sc ance che ead Aes cles wedh ent each, 1 ct. 
Service Cards for * True Helpers,” a 

Temperance Organization for 

Sunday Schools, etc., ..per doz. 25 cts. 
Silk Badges for same. os 5O cts. 
[Infant Class Cards, Illum. by Prang, 


per package of 10,.............6.- 15 cts. 
Serviceof Beauty for Flower Sunday 
Rs cob hae ethno Noises cennceeess £2.00 


Special services for Temperance and 
Fruit Sunday, IN PREPARATION. 


ON HAND: 


Gannett’s Lessons on “ Childhood of 
Jesus.”’ 


Jones’ **‘ The Sunday School,” Vols. 2 & 3. 


JENK. LL. JONES, Sec’y, Janesville, Wis. 


venson and a topical index by \.. Gan- 
nett. Sent postpaid for One Dollar. 
Copies used for Missionary work, Eighty 
Cents. JENK. LL. JONES, 
Janesville. Wis. 
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The Chicago Womans’ Liberal Re- 
lizious Union 


Desire to co-operate with all women who 
are interested eitherin the investigation 
or dissemination of Liberal Religious 
Thought. Correspondence solicited. 


Address the President, 

Mrs. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 38 Oak Ave., 
or the Secretary, 

Miss F. LEBARON, 343 W, Congress S 


